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When D'Israeli read this cruel judgment, he let the
journal drop and fell Into a melancholy reverie. He saw
himself as ridiculous, and that was what he dreaded more
than anything in the world. Ridiculous. . . . Nothing was
left for him now but to die. ... He tried to laugh. He
could only smile, very bitterly. The insolence of these
creatures. ... He closed his eyes and made an effort,
beneath the violence of present emotion, to reach a zone of
impartial and detached judgment. Was he really, as they
claimed, incapable and unworthy of writing? In all sincerity
he answered: no! True, his book was mediocre, but literary
creation was indispensable for his very life. His childhood's
visions, of kings and statesmen, of lovely and appealing
women in scenes of light and luxury, were always within
him, demanding to come to life. Beside the beauty of such
dreams, the sarcasm of fools was beneath contempt. He
vowed that in spite of all obstacles he would be an author,
and the greatest of authors.

But for a year he had been passing through emotions that
were too extreme, and his nervous strength was giving way.
The Austens, seeing that he was greatly cast down, proposed
to stage the closing chapters of Vivian Grey in real life and
to take him to Italy. He accepted with delight.

A month later he was gliding by moonlight on the waters
of the Grand Canal; floods of silvery light bathed the
Moresco facades; a faint snatch of serenade drifted down
through the soft air; the Austrian military band played on
the square before St. Mark's; three immense flags floated
from the tops of the brightly painted masts. D'Israeli was
delighted to find that the floor of his bedroom was of
marble, the curtains of crimson satin, the chairs brightly
gilt, the ceilings by Tintoretto, and that the hotel itself was
the former palace of the Barberini, a family which more than
once had provided a Doge for the Republic.